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IDontana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Boulder,  fDontana 


Teachers  for  the  Blind 

Literary :  — 

Miss  Martha  Russell,    Head  Teacher 

J.  Adams  Morris,    Teacher 

Music:  — 
Miss  B.  Sorrell,  Director 


STATE    BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-Offico:  — 

Gov.  S.  V.  Stewart,  President 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney-General 
Hon.;  May   Trumper,   Superintendent  of 
Public   Instruction,  Secretary 


Appointed 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 

J.  Bruce  Kremer,  Butte  ■ 

L.  H.  Faust,  Libby 

W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 

S.  S.  Bole,  Great  Falls 

John  Deitrich.  Helena 

Louis  Stone,  Dillon 

W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 

L.  R.  Foote,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES:— 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.  M.  A.,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secretary,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  B.  L.  Lewis,      Secretary    to  the 

,  President 


Teachers  for  the  Deaf 

Literary:  — 

W.  E.  Taylor,    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Leora  Carver,    Teacher 

Miss  Lucy  Buhrer,    Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard,    Teacher 

Miss  Etta  Miller,    Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,   Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Teacher 

Librarian :  — 
W.  E.  Taylor 

Physical  Culture:  — 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Instructor 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  ....  President 
Mary  Jesich,  R.  N.,    Nurse 

I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,    Physician 

J.  A  Donovan,  M.  D.,    Oculist  &  Aurist 

Dr.  C.  M.  Eddy,    Dentist 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  ....  President 

Miss'E.  Sherman,    Matron 

f.'rs.  F.  J.  Low,    Little  Boys'  Supv. 

F.  J.  Low,    Boys'  Supervisor 

Miss  M.  Churchmauske,  ....  Girls'  Supervisor 
iViiss  A.  Brennan,   Ass't.  Supervisor 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  ....  President 

F.  J.  Low,    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

l1.  V.  Kemp,    Teacher  of  Printing 

Miss  M.  Churchmauske,  Teacher  of  Sewing 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,    Teacher  of  Art  and 

Domestic  Science 

J.  A.  Morris,   Teacher  of  Basketry  and 

Hammock  Making 

John  L.  Sullivan,    Teacher  of  Piano 

Tuning  and  Broom  Making 

J.  P.  Finerty,    Night  Watch 

M.  P.  TenEyck,   Repairman 

V.  J.  McKinnon,   Chief  Engineer 

F    B.  Williams,    Second  Engineer 

M.  C.  Scott,    Third  Engineer 

J.  A.  Menzemer,    Teamster 

W.  S.  McKellip,    Ranch  Foreman 

James  Clancy,    Colony  Boys'  Supv. 

Wm.   Pentz,    Dairyman 

H.  Dean,    Ranch  Hand 

Mrs.  B.  Brown,    C.  Altop,    J.  Mauser  and 
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The  Nez  Peree  Sco tirade 

One  of  the  stirring  periods  of  Indian  warfare  against  the  white  invader  in  IVIontana 
was  in  the  summer  of  1877,  when  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  of  Nez  Perce  warriors 
made  their  memorable  march  across  Idaho  into  IVIontana  territory,  and  fought  General 
Gibbon's  command  to  a  standstill  in  the  battle  of  the  Big  Hole,  which  came  near  being 
a  re  ietition  of  the  Custer  disaster.  Betwe2n  the  battle  of  the  Big  Hole,  fought  August 
9,  1877,  and  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Joseph  to  General  Miles  in  the  Bear  Paw 
mountains  in  October  of  the  same  year,  there  were  many  thrilling  incidents.  One  of 
these  was  the  Horse  prairie  massacre,  which  is  described  for  the  first  time  in  print  by 
Alex  Cruikshank,  a  young  man  who  served  General  Howard  as  a  scout  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  hostiles  and  who  helped  bury  the  dead  after  the  killing  of  the  whites  at  Horse 
Prairie  creek.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  whose  graphic  description  of  this  incident  is  given  be- 
low, is  still  hale  and  hearty,  is  living  today  at  Junction,  Idaho,  and  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers who  have  watched  the  wonderful  transition  from  the  old  days  to  a  new  Montana. 
Cruilcshank's  narrative  was  secured  by  Geo  ge  H.  Metlen. 


BY  ALEX  CRUIKSHANK. 


Following  the  fight  with  Gibbons  troops 
on  the  North  Pork  of  the  Big  Hole  on  Aug- 
ust 9,  1877,  the  Indians  under  Joseph  con- 
tinued on  their  way  arriving  at  Horse 
Prairie  creek  August  12.  There  they  mass- 
acred a  number  of  settlers  and  a  party  of 
freighters  and  ran  off  all  of  the  horses  be- 
longing to  the  whites  that  they  could  gather. 
With  several  other  white  men  who  escaped 
death  at  Horse  Prairie  creek,  I  rode  to 
Bannack  to  help  organize  a  posse  to  revenge 
t'le  settlers  who  had  been  killed,  and  to  try 
to  recover  the  stolen  horses. 

General  Howard  arrived  at  Bannack  a 
few  days  after  the  horse  Prairie  massacre, 
and  about  125  miles  behind  the  hostile  Nez 
Perces.  He  immediately  took  charge  of 
the  organization  of  a  company  of  scouts.  I 
took  a  commission  with  him,  with  orders  to 
follow  the  Indians  and  report  the  direction 
they  were  taking,  it  not  being  known  then 
whether  they  were  going  into  the  Salmon 
river  county,  were  following  the  old  Medi- 
cine Lodge  trail  or  were  headed  out  on  the 
Birch  Creek  trail.  In  case  they  went  down 
either  the  Medicine  Lodge  trail  or  the  Birch 
creek  trail,  it  was  Howard's  intention  to 
head  them  off  at  Sand  Hole  crossing. 

We  left  Bannack  on  August  17  there 
being  in  my  party  Pat  Denipsey,  Charles 
Turner.  George  Sperry,  Charles  Mcintosh 
and  myself.  Heading  up  Horse  Prairie 
-creek,  we  took  up  the  Indian  trail  and 
followed  it  over  the  side  of  the  mountain 
to  the  head    of  the  Lemhi    valley.    We  ar- 


rived there  the  following  day  and  conclud 
ed  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  go 
down  to  the  Lemhi  agency  after  a  rein 
forcement  of  friendly  Lemni  Indians.  How- 
ever, in  arriving  at  the  agency,  we  found 
it  deserted.  All  of  the  Lemhis  has  gone 
down  the  Lemhi  river  to  the  Salmon  City 
at  the  approach  of  the  Nez  Perces. 

We  rested  our  horses  and  slept  for  a  few 
hours,  as  we  had  been  in  the  saddle  all 
night.  While  we  were  camped,  Colonel 
George  L.  Shoup  and  a  man  known  as 
"Red"  McDonald  came  along  and  informed 
us  they  were  going  to  Junction,  where  Col- 
onel Shoup  expected  to  meet  five  of  his 
12-mile  teams,  loaded  with  general  mer- 
chandise from  Corinne,  the  nearest  ship- 
ping point  on  the  Union  Pacific  for  the 
Salmon  river  mines.  He  feared  that  his 
freighters  would  be  caught  at  Birch  creek 
by  the  Nez  Perces.  We  decided  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  started  up  the  river  At 
Klight  Mile  we  found  where  the  Indiano  had 
camped  the  night  before. 

Nez  Perces  Avoid  Settlement 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Junction, 
where  the  settlers  were  found  to  be  strong- 
ly fortified  and  unmolested,  as  the  Nez 
Perces  were  not  looking  for  trouble  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  getting  hurt.  They 
had  gone  around  the  settlement. 

Dempsey.  Turner  and  bperry  returned 
to  Bannack  to  report.  Mcintosh,  Dan 
Osgood,  a  man  from  the  Junction  and  I, 
with  an  Indian  well  known  as  "Major  Jim" 
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and  fourteen  Lemhi  warriors,  headed  .  for 
bouth  Medicine  Lodge,  as  the  settlers  said 
they  thought  Joseph's  warriors  had  gone 
up  Hawley  creek  for  the  Medicine  Lodge 
trail.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  up 
Hawley  creek  when  we  met  Frank  Price,  a 
prospector,  coming  into  Junction  for  griib, 
totally  unaware  of  the  Indian  raid.  This 
showed  us  that  the  Indians  were  heading 
up  for  Lemhi  for  Birch  creek,  so  we  turned 
ack  and  took  the  trail  for  the  Birch  creek 
divide. 

We  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance 
when  we  met  two  chinamen,  who  made  us 
understand  that  the  Nez  Perces  had 
attacked  Colonel  Shoup's  freight  outfit  on 
Birch  creek  the  night  before.  The  Chi- 
nese, who  had  been  with  the  freighters, 
were  unable  to  tell  us  much  about  the 
massacre.  The  Orientals  only  knew  that 
they  had  escaped,  but  said  all  of  the 
white  men  had  been  killed.  It  afterward 
developed  that  they  were  nearly  correct,  as 
only  one  white  escaped. 

Old  Squaw  Found  Scalpea. 

Osgood  and  1  started  back  with  Price, 
the  prospector,  toward  Junction,  when  we 
met  a  party  of  fifteen  whites  whom  Colonel 
bhoup  had  organized  and  was  leading. 
With  them  were  Chief  Tendoy,  his  two  sons 
Topompy  and  Jack,  and  25  Lemhi  warriors. 
We  joined  them  and  proceeded  on  the  trail 
to  Ten  mile,  where  we  found  some  exceed- 
ingly fresh  Indian  signs.  On  the  way  we 
found  an  old  squaw  who  had  been  shot  thru 
the  head.  Apparently  she  had  been 
wounded  either  in  the  Big  Hole  fight  or  at 
the  Horse  Prairie  massacre  afterward. 
The  Nez  Perces,  unable  to  carry  her  along, 
had  killed  her.  Some  of  Tendoy's  bucks 
scalped  her. 

We  camped  to  rest  our  horses  and  hold  a 
council,  and  Tendoy's  couriers,  who  had 
been  sent  ahead,  returned  with  reports  of 
fresh  Nez  Perce  signs  up  the  trail.  This 
caused  the  Lemhis  to  hold  a  ar  dance.  The 
result  of  thecouncil  was  the  deision  to  leave 
to  Colonel  iShoup  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  follow  the  hostile  reds  and 
possibly  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest,  r  return  for 
more  help  Shoup  said: 

"Gentlemen,  there  are  too  many  of  ns  for 
a  scouting  party,  and  not  enough  to  make  a 
fight,  as  most  of  the  party  are  armed  only 
with  muzzle  loaders  and  colts  six-shooters — 
mostly  cap  and  ball  at  that." 

Lemhis    After  Horse 

Chief  Tendoy  made  a  speech,  saying  he 
would  help  the  white  man.  He  was  anxius 
to  mix  it  with  the  Nez  Perces,  as  he  thought 
they  could  steal  a  lot  of  their  enemies  horse 

Being  commissioned  as  a  scout  in  Uncle 
Sam's  service,  with  considerable  more 
ginger  than  discreation,  I  stated  that  if  any 
white  man  would  go  with  me,  I  would  go  on 
the  night  and  locate  the  Nez  Perces;  also,  it 
possible,  learn  whether  all  of  the  freighters 
were  dead.  As  soon  as  I  quit  talking. 
Tendoy  said:  "Me  go  too." 

Bill  Falkner,  who  was  a  retired  mer- 
chant living  at  Salt  Lake  City  the  last  time 
1  heard  of  him,  rose  and  said:  "Cruikshank, 
I'm  with  you;  we  go  tonight." 

Colonel  Shoup  said:  Look  liere,Cruik, 
they've  left  it  to  me,  and  as  all  these  men 
have  families,    feel    responible    for  them. 


We  are  too  few  for  the  Nez  Perces  and  none 
of  these  men  have  ever  oeen  under  fire 
with  the  muzzle-loading  fasees.  If  Joseph 
and  his  men  turned  those  Henrys  loose  on 
them,  they  will  have  our  hides  before  we 
know  what  has  happened.  Howard  has 
reported  that  the  Nez  r'erces  have  good 
Henry  and  needle  guns." 

"All  right,"  1  said,  "I'll  go  on  over  the 
divide  to  the  head  of  Birch  Creek  while  it 
is  dark  and  see  if  I  locate  tl^em." 

Hear  indian  Whistle 

Immediately  Bill  Falkner  and  I,  with 
Tendoy  and  his  two  boys  and  15  braves, 
who  were  anxious  to  get  a  whack  at  Joseph's 
horses,  started.  We  had  gone  a  short  dis- 
tance when  we  met  a  white  man,  Jarvis, 
who  accompanied  us.  About  dark,  believ- 
ing we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nez  Perces 
Falkner  and  I  rode  ahead  onto  a  hill,  and 
stopping  to  listen,  heard  an  Tnlian  whistle 
A  little  later  we  heard  them  singing  and 
saw  the  glare  of  their  fire,  at  time  Ten- 
doy came  up  with  six  braves  and  and  sent 
the  latter  ahead  ith  his  son  Jack  ro  stam- 
pede the  Nez  Perces  horse.  Jarvis  re- 
marked that  there  would  "be  hell  to  pay 
soon."  If  the  Lemhis  did'nt  get  the  horses, 
the  Nez  Perces  would  get  our  foretops.  he 
said,  Tendoy  replied,  "Me  gettum  horse.  ' 

Sure  enough,  they  ounded  up  about  75 
horses  and  brought  them  back,  and  among 
them  1  recognized  several  that  had  been 
driven  off  from  Horses  Prairie  creek.  They 
backtracked  with  the  animals,  while  the  rest 
of  us  pushed  on  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Nez  Perces'  camp.  We  lay  in  the  rimrock 
above  till  daylight  and  watched  thehi  break 
camp.  They  went  back  several  miles  looking 
for  their  lost  horses,  but  finally  rounded  up 
the  balance  and  pulled  out  down  Birch 
Creek.  Then  we  went  to  their  camp  and 
found  he  remains  of  Colonel  Shoup's  wagon, 
had  been  burned.  We  found  all  sorts  of 
merchandise  scattered  around. 

Murdered  Freighters  Found 

Soon  1  found  two  of  the  murdered 
freighters,  who  evidently  had  put  up  a  hard 
fight  before  they  died.  Later  Colonel 
Sho'.ip.  Dave  Woods  and  Billy  Price  came 
alo'1'5  with  a  pack  horse,  some  grub  and  a 
pick  and  shovel  The  two  men  I  found  were 
.'im  Hayden  and  Uan  Combs.  Dave  Woods 
foimd  the  body  of  AI  Green,  another 
freighter,  in  the  creek,  where  he  evidently 
fell  when  shot.  Colonel  Shoup  saw  magpies 
flying  around  up  the  creek  and  found  a 
fourth  freighter's  body  beside  that  of  a  dead 
mule.    We  never  discovered  his  idenMty. 

Hayden's  gun  was  broken  and  bent,  the 
barrel  still  gripped  in  his  hands.  Dan 
Combs  had  his  mule  whip  lash  wrapped 
around  his  hand,  and  the  shot-laded  butt 
was  covered  with  blood  and  hair,  which 
showed  that  he  had  done  some  work  with  it. 

The  only  freighter  unaccounted  for  was  Al 
Lyons.  We  judged  that  he  had  escaped,  and 
this  later  proved  to  be  the  case.  We  were 
just  on  the  point  of  leaving  when  we  found 
a  fifth  body  of  a  white  man  in  the  brush 
about  ten  feet  from  where  Green  lay.  He 
had  died  fighting  with  an  axe,  which  still 
was  gripped  in  his  hands  and  showed  that 
he  had  accounted  for  at  least  one  Indian. 
He  was  a  stranger;  evidently  a  man 
working  his  way  through    with  the  outfit. 
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He  had  |50  in  his  watch-fob  pocket. 

After  burying  all  of  them  we  started  back 
to  Salmon.  There  the  Chinamen  were  able 
to  talk  more  and  told  us  about  the  massacre. 
It  seemed  that  60  Nez  Perce  warriors  rode 
Into  the  freight  outfit  and  took  them  to  the 
Indian  camp,  putting  the  chinamen  to  work 
cooking  the  grub  in  the  wagons.  The 
squaws  knocked  the  head  out  of  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  and  emptied  dozens  of  cans  of  food 
and  used  the  cans  for  cups. 

Chinamen  Hide  in  Creek 
The  Indians  then  began  to  abase  the 
Chinamen.  They  made  one  of  the  chinks 
get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  an 
Indian  rode  him  with  spurs.  Then  the 
squaws  began  to  get  nasty  and  burned  sticks 
and  prodded  the  freighters  in  the  neck  with 
them.  Finally  Dan  Combs  said:  "The  next 
squaw  that  touches  me  is  going  to  get  this 
bull  whip  over  the  ears."  Just  then 
one  poked  him  in  the  ear  with  a  hot  coal 
and  he  let  her  have  the  loaded  butt  end  of 
the  whip  over  the  head.  She  went  down 
like  a  beef  and  a  general  fight  started. 
Hayden  used  a  gun  as  a  club  after  shooting 
once,  and  every  one  ducked  for  the  willows 
but  the  Chinks.  All  the  whites  but  Lyons 
were  soon  killed.  He  got  away  and  finally 
got  back  to  the  stage  road  at  Eagle  Rock, 
125  miles  from  the  massacre.  The  China- 
men got  into  the  creek  and  hid  until 
night  in  the  water  with  only  their  noses 
sticking  out.  The  Indians,  after  getting  over 
their  drunk,  finished  burning  the  freight 
outfit  and  left  after  mutilating  the  body  of 
Hayden. 

i  returned  to  the  Junction  and  over  the 
divide  to  Williams'  Junction,  where  I 
reported  to  Howard's  command.  I  stayed 
with  him  as  a  scout  until  Howard  was 
relieved  by  General  Miles  on  the  Yellow- 
stone. The  Ne2  Perces  were  rounded  up 
by  General  Miles  in  the  Little  Bear  Paw 
mountains  in  October. 

1  believe  that  all  of  the  men  mentioned 
in  this  story  are  dead  excpecting  Falkner, 
Pat  Dempsey,  who  lives  in  the  Flathead, 
and  me. — Selected. 


STIENHAUS     INVENTS  SELF-STARTER 

Thomas  Edison  has  a  rival.  Oliver  Stien- 
hause,  a  deaf-mute,  has  entered  the  field 
of  invention.  Steinhaus  manipulates  the 
intertype  machine  at  the  Herald  office.  It 
t?kes  2  hours  to  heat  the  metal  int  he  electric 
heating  pot  before  the  type  can  be  cast. 
Oliver  leaves  it  to  his  invention  to  have  the 
metal  hot  when  he  comes  to  work  in  the 
morning. 

Alarm  clocks  were  made  to  wake  sleepy 
folks,  but  Steinhaus  uses  his  to  wake  his 
machine.  He  sets  the  alarm  at  5  o'clock. 
When  the  alarm  goes  off  the  revolving 
alarm  key  pulls  a  string  which  throws  a 
wooden  catch  (like  a  rabbit  trap.)  The 
catch  drops  a  weight  which  throws  on  the 
electric  switch  by  means  of  a  cord  and 
pulley,  and  the  "juice"  is  on.  Mr.Steinhaus 
submitted  his  invention  to  patent  head- 
quarters at    Washington,  D.    C.  last  week. 

— Boilvar,  (Mo.)  Herald. 


MUTE   ROUTS  THUGS  AND  SAVES  $140 

P.  W.  Haner,  a  deaf  linotype  operator, 
(550  Parallel  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kas,  was 
badly  beated  late  Sunday    night    by  two 


negro  holdup  men  who  acosted  himeat  sixth 
street  and  Virigina  avenue.  Haner,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  routing  the  two  bandits 
and  saved  $140  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket. 

Haner  being  a  mute,  did  not  comply  with 
the  command  of  the  two  highwaymen  to 
throw  up  his  hands  until  one  of  them 
pressed  a  revolver  in  his  face.  Then  he  got 
in  action.  He  knocked  one  of  the  robbers 
down,  seized  the  weapon.  But  before  he 
could  fire  the  other  negro  had  hurled  him 
to  the  pavement,  and  both  of  the  robbers 
ran. — The  Missouri  Record. 


Montana 


BY  E.  SMITH 

1  know  a  realm.    It  stretches  wide 

Has  breadth  and  reach  like  ocean's  tide. 

Thru  all  my  soul  I  feel  a  thrill 
Like  music  of  a  mountain  rill 
When  heard  the  name — Montana. 

Here  rivers  long;    Here  rivers  broad; 
Here  miles,  more  miles  of  prairie  sod; 
Here  crystal  lakes  of  forest  fringe; 
Here  many  creeks  of  Willow  tinge 
Make  beautiful  Montana. 

Eastward  the  plains  of  farthest  sweep 
The  range  of  cattle,  home  of  sheep. 
Vast  llelds  of  grain,  meadows  of  hay 
Billow  and  wave  laughingly,  say: 
"We're  native  to  Montana." 

Westward  the  mountains  grand  and  high 
Like  domes  and  far  into  sky, 
l^m8rald  slope,  glittering  crest 
Mark  this  the  land  we  love  the  best 
None  other  like  Montana. 

Oh.  men  so  strong;    Oh,  women  fair 
Look  eastward,  westward,  everywhere 
No  place  is  heaven's  fairest  simle 
On  any  domain  mile  by  mile 
As  in  this  same  Montana. 

I  hear  the  tramp  of  human  feet; 
People  to  come,  those  we  now  meet 
God's  gifts  they  share  so  full  so  free 
Yet  happy,  great  they  can  not  be 
Till  truth  reigns  in  Montana. 

if  winter  for  a  little  time 

Should  make  grotesque  my  simple  rhyme 

Another  truth  is  ours  to  hold. 

The  Manger  Birth  must  be  retold 

To  dwellers  in  Montana. 

In  step  with  God  whose  smiles  we  face 
Let  every  one  in  every  place 
With  heart  and  hand  to  task  supreme 
His  soul  submerge  in  one  grand  theme 
How  best  to  serve  Montana. 

In  home  or  school  or  mart  or  street. 
In  highways,  byways  as  we  meet. 
Let  this  one  purpose  be  our  plan — 
That  life  and  light  thro'  Christ  in  man 
Shall  glorify  Montana. 

— Selected. 
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 o  

The  prize  for  the  best  Institutional  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair  in  Helena  has  fallen  lo  us 
again  and  we  feel  proud  that  we  havo.  been 
able  to  show  good  work  to  the  people  of  the 
state  as  caming  from  their  school  We  would 
like  to  have  more  of  them  come  and  see  us 
at  work  making  the  things  which  i^o  to 
make  up  our  exhibits. 


The  1920-21  session  of  our  school  opened 
with  rather  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  than 
last  year  owing  to  the  graduation  of  several, 
but  in  a  few  days  we  had  our  usual  number, 
for  we  have  several  new  pupils  this  year. 
We  have  a  fine  class  of  little  folks  and  pre- 
dict big  things  for  them. 

Among  the  teaching  force  are  several 
new  faces.  In  the  department  for  backward 
we  have  three  new  instructors,  Misses  Lund 
Roethke  and  Adkins.  In  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  there  is  only  one  new 
one.  Miss  Sorrels,  director  of  music — a 
teacher  of  experience,  and  success.  The 
department  for  the  deaf  has  three  new 
teachers,  all  trained  and  having  had  ex- 
perience. They  are  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  Miss  Carver.  Taken  all  in  all 
the  outlook  for  a  successful  year  is  very 
good. 


During  the  summer  a  rather  remarkable 
as  well  as  very  successful  convention  was 
held  at  Mt.  Airy,  Penn.  Most  of  those  at- 
tending were  members  of  one  or  more  of 
the  three  principal  societies  which  have  the 
interest  of  the  Deaf  at  heart.  The  interest 
displayed  and  the  harmony  which  prevailed, 
indicates  that  we  are  all  travelling  towards 
the  same  goal — good  citizenship — even 
though  we  may  be  on  slightly  different 
paths. 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  demonstration  of  work 
with  a  deaf-blind  girl  from  Dr.  Roger's 
school.  The  results  obtained  in  the  way  of 
lip  reading  by  means  of  the  fingers,  and  the 


getting  of  sentences  by  means  of  the  vibra- 
tions through  the  head,  neck,  etc.  were 
really  remarkable. 

Another  interesting  demonstration,  was 
the  rythm  work  of  Miss  Tommason.  This 
work  invariably  drew  a  crowd  of  interested 
listeners,  though  one  did  not  need  to  listen 
very  closely  to  hear  a  plenty. 

Dr.  Pintner's  address,  in  which  he  explain- 
ed and  discussed  the  system  of  mental  tests 
which  he  is  arranging  for  use  with  deaf 
children  was  full  of  interest.  He  has  been 
working  at  these  for  some  time  and  has 
them  about  perfected. 

That  we  were  delightfully  entertained 
goes  without  saying.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crouter 
are  very  genial  as  host  and  hostess  and 
they,  together  with  Mr.Steed  and  their  other 
very  efficient  helpers,  made  our  stay  very 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

A  visit  to  "Valley  Forge"  was  perhaps  ore 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  instructive  side 
issues  of  the  whole  trip. 


Another  very  pleasant,  interesting  and 
profitable  convention  was  held  during  .I'liy, 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Baltiir.ore, 
Md.  Sup't.  and  Mrs.  Bledsore  together 
v/ith  their  earnest  force  of  co-workers  v.eve 
on  the  job  every  minute  to  make  our  stay 
comfortable  and  pleasant.  The  people  of 
Baltimore  also  were  very  kind,  providing^ 
automobiles  for  a  delightful  and  instructive 
trip  about  the  city  and  for  a  visit  to  the 
workshop  for  the  Blind  and  to  "Evergreen," 
the  reconstruction  camp  for  blinded  sol- 
diers. This  camp  is  well  equipped  and 
they  are  doing  a  great  work  there.  Men 
who  came  back  totally  discouraged  are  be- 
ing taught  to  take  up  their  lives  again  and 
become  producers. 

 o  

CHANGES 

The  summer  that  has  passed  since  the 
l2st  issue  of  the  LEADER  has  probably 
witnessed  more  changes  in  the  Superintend- 
encies  of  our  schools  than  any  similar 
period  since  our  connection  with  the  work. 

The  death  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Milligan,  Principal 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  and  formerly  President  of  this 
school,  was  announced  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  LEADER  To  fill  the  vacancy  thus; 
created,  the  Board  wisely  chose  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Caldwell,  who  had  been  acting- 
Principal  since  Mr.  Milligan's  death. 

In  West  Virginia  Sup't.  P.  L.  Burdette 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  on  September 
first  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Griffey  who  has  had  no 
previous  experience  with  either  the  Deaf  or 
the  Blind.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  the  town  of  Kenosha,  West  Virginia. 

A  short  time  after  the  close  of  school,  Mr. 
Frank  Read,  Jr.,  Sup't.  of  the  North  Dakota 
School  for  the  Deaf,  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. To  fill  the  vacancy,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  chose  Mr.  William  C.  McClure 
of  the  Missouri  school.  Mr.  McClure,  like 
his  predecessor,  is  the  son  of  deaf  parents. 
He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  Gallaudet  college,  and  has  had 
several  years  experience  in  teaching  the 
deaf.  He  knows  the  deaf  and  their  needs 
and  comes  to  the  Superintendency  well 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  high  successful 
work  done  by  Mr.  Read. 

Late  in  the  summer  the  profession  was 
shocked    to    learn    that  Superintendent 
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McDermid  of  the  Manitoba  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Winnipeg  had  been  drowned.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  who  has  been  chosen 
as  his  successor. 

In  Washington  State,  Mr.  Thomas  P. 
Clarke  retires  after  several  years  of  success- 
ful work  as  Superintendent  of  the  school  for 
the  Deaf,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Lloyd,  formerly  a  teacher  in  that  school, 
but  more  recently  from  the  Mount  Airy  and 
New  Jersey  Schools,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  appoint^ 
ment.  Mr.  Clarke,  however,  could  not  stand 
it  to  sever  his  connection  entirely  with 
work  for  the  Deaf,  and  so  has  become  Head 
Teacher  in  the  school  over  which  he  has 
presided  so  long,  while  Mrs.  Clarke  again 
takes  up  the  work  of  art  teacher  there. 

Mrs.  Sadie  B.  Hall  who  has  been  Super- 
intendent of  the  Washington  School  for  the 
Blind  since  her  husband's  death  some  years 
ago,  has  also  retired.  In  this  case,  Cupid 
is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  resignation. 
The  State  Board  were  very  fortunate  to 
secure  as  her  successor  Mr.  H.  R.  Chapman, 
formerly  Head  Teacher  in  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Throckmorton  retires  as 
Principal  of  the  Austine  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  to  become  Head 
Teacher  in  the  Nebraska  School  at  Omaha, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  A.  Weaver, 
of  the  Mount  Airy  School.  Mr.  Weaver  is 
known  to  the  profession  not  only  because  ot 
his  long  and  successful  experience  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School,  but  also  because  of 
his  work  as  editor  of  the  Mount  Airy  World. 

In  Idaho,  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor  after  a  success- 
ful experience  of  nine  years  as  Superintend- 
ent, has  resigned  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Hilliard,  who  has  held  several 
responsible  positions  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  notably  that  of  Principal  of  the  Central 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  at  St.  Louis.  After 
retiring  from  that  position  she  was  in  war 
work  for  a  time  and  went  across  to  France. 
The  profession  will  welcome  her  back  into 
it.  Mr.  Taylor  has  become  Head  Teacher  in 
this  school,  succeeding  Mr.  H.  E.  Thompson 
who  has  gone  to  the  New  Jersey  School. 

To  all  of  these  new  people  we  extend  our 
best  wishes. 

 o  

OUR  HIKE. 

Last  Saturday  morning  after  breakfasi, 
seven  of  us  girls,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Sturdevant,  made  preparations  for  a 
hike.  First  we  put  up  and  packed  some 
lunch.  After  we  had  packed  our  lunches, 
we  went  out  of  doors  and  had  our  pictures 
taken.  We  left  about  teno'clock  for 
Elkhorn.  We  walked.  When  we  became 
tired,  we  stopped  to  rest  a  while.  At  last 
we  reached  the  place  where  we  had  our 
lunch.  Misses  Sturdevant  and  Carver 
made  a  fire, and  Miss  Miller  helped  some. 
After  the  coffee  was  boiled,  we  ate  our 
lunches.  We  had  roasted  marshmallows, 
bacon,  cheese,  cookies,  sandwiches,  with 
jelly,  peanut  butter,  green  tomato  pickles, 
apples  and  coffee.  We  surely  enjoyed  our 
lunch  very  much. 

While  we  were  eating  we  had  our  pictures 
taken.  After  lunch  we  rested  a  while. 
Then  we  cleaned  up  the  ground  where  we 
sat  and  put  some  water  on  the  fire  to  put  it 
out.    Then  we  left  the    place  and  walked 


round  on  the  mountains  and  picked  many 
wild  flowers.  We  think  it  is  a  beautiful 
place.  After  picking  the  flowers,  we  came 
back  to  the  place  where  we  had  our  dinner 
and  took  our  things  and  came  ome.  Edith 
and  I  hurried  and  reached  home  about  5:20 
p.  m.  We  surely  had  a  spendid  time.  The 
place  to  which  we  walked  is  about  nine 
miles  from  here.  Those  who  went  were 
Thelma  Blackman,  Bessie  McPherson,  Lilly 
Mattson,  Nola  Whinnery,  Mary  Maine,  Paye 
Redmond,  Edith  Wilhelm,  and  Misses 
Sturdevant,  Carver  and  Miller. 

— Thelma  Blackman 

 o  

Mr.  Men.remer  came  into  the  school-roori 
and  showed  us  a  fish  which  weighed  61s  7 
o:?.  It  was  caught  with  a  "fly"  in  Lake 
Mc  Allister  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Riedel  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  school.  Lake  McAllister 
is  an  articficial  lake  and  is  near  the  Mont- 
ana Power  Cos  dam,  near  Ennis.  The  fish 
was  very  big  and  pretty.  It  was  a  Rain- 
bow trout. 

—Edith  Wilhelm. 

 o  

DOCTOR     B.  F.     DeCASTRO  RECEIVES 
DIPLOMA 

Benjamin  F.  De  Castro,  a  well  known 
young  deaf-mute  of  Panama  City,  yesterday 
received  his  diploma  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Chiropractics,  after  graduating 
from  the  American  University  at  Chicago 
in  which  he  enrolled  for  a  correspondence 
course  since  last  year. 

The  diploma  came  as  a  big  surprise  to 
Mr.  DeCastro's  relatives,  as  either  his  fa- 
ther nor  his  sisters  and  brothers  even  knew 
that  he  was  studying.  Mr.  DeCastro  is 
sailing  soon  for  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  for  a 
three  weeks  vacation. 

Mr.  DeCastro  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York 
five  years  ago  and  won    two  gold  medals. 

— Panama  Press 

 o  

EAST,  WEST,   HOME'S  BEST 

It  has  been  said  that  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion has  had  more  readers  per  copy  than 
any  other  publication  in  America.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  true. 
But  the  important  thing  is  that  the  influence 
of  the  paper  upon  its  millions  of  readers  has 
always  been  directed  to  building  character. 
"East,  west,  home's  best,"  has  been  its 
unuttered  slogan.  In  its  articles,  editorial 
and  otherwise,  it  has  dwelt  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  good  citizenship.  In  all  its  con- 
tents it  has  aimed  to  give  not  only  entertain- 
ment, but  "steppingstones  to  higher  things." 

A  year  of  The  Youth's  Companion  brings 
a  tremendous  tide  of  delightful  and  diversi- 
fied reading  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  52  issues  of  1921  will  be  crowded  with 
serial  stories,  short  stories,  editorials,  poet- 
ry, facts  and  fun.  Subscribe  now  and 
receive : 

1.  The    Youth's    Companion — 52    issues  in 
1921. 

.  All      the      remaining    issues    of  1920. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  192i. 
All  the  above  for  $2.50. 

4.  McCall's  Magazine  for  192!1.  The  monthly 
authority  on  fashions,  |1.50  a  year.  Both 
publications,  only  |3.50. 

THE  YOUTH  COMPANION, 
Commonwealth  Ave.    &    St.    Paul  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Reported  by  Edith  Wilhelm 


Nola  Whinnery  is  busy  now  crocheting 
a  yoke. 

— o — 

Lillian  Aho  is  improving  very  rapidly  in 
her  school  work. 

— o — 

Ethel  Christie  is  learning  how  to  talk 
with  her  fingers. 

Helen  and  Adela  Chinadle  are  tatting 
some  lace  for  the  exhibition. 

 O' — 

Katherine  Hill,  Ruby  Nader  and  Margaret 
Barrick  are  our  new  girls  this  year. 

— o — 

Mona  Erazier  was  promoted  to  the  first 
grade  and  she  has  to  study  hard  now. 

— o — 

Edith  Wilhelm  said  that  she  had  a  nice 
time  in  Butte  before  coming  to  school. 

— o — 

Gertie  Smidt  returned  to  school  about  two 
weeks  ago.    Her  mother  came  with  her. 

— o — 

Ida  Biavaschi  and  Edna  Kupfer  are 
still  chums  and  play  out  doors  every  after- 
noon. 

— o — 

Evelyn  Nickerson  did  not  come  to  school 
on  the  opening  day,  but  came  in  a  few  days 
later. 

— o — 

Thelma  Blackman  said  that  she  enjoyed 
her  trip  thru  the  Yellowstone  Park  very 
much. 

— o — 

Bessie  McPherson  has  received  two  boxes 
of  fruit  from  her  aunt  since  she  came  to 
school. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen  misses  her  sister  who  is 
now  in  Iowa  very  much.  She  often  hears 
from  her  sister. 

— o — 

Mary  Maine  loves  to  read  the  books  and 
goes  to  the  Library  every  week  to  get  a 
book  to  read. 

— o — 

Mary  Bubnash  expects  to  see  her  sister 
when  she  goes  from  Spokane,  Washington, 
to  Great  Falls. 

— o — 

May  Yaeger  received  a  letter  from  her 
brother  saying  that  he  is  going  to  North 
Dakota  on  business. 

— o — 

Fay  Redmond  told  us  about  her  trip  to 
California,  where  her  parents  went  in  an 
auto  this  summer. 

— o — 

Montana  Parr  expects  her  brother  to 
come  to  see  her  soon.  He  lives  in  Basin 
and  often  brings  her  something  to  eat. 

— o — 

Lilly  Mattson  received  a  letter  from  her 
friend,  Otta  Novegoski,  saying  that  she  may 
not  come  back  to  school  this  year. 


Etella  Phillips  was  very  glad  to  come 
back  to  school,  as  she  was  very  lonesome  at 
home,  with  no  deaf  friends  to  talk  to. 

— o — 

We  were  very    much    surprised    to  see 
Elsie  Davies  here  so  early  this  year,  as  she 
has  come  to  school  late  nearly  every  year. 
— o — 

Lillian  Pouliot  is  anxiously  expecting  a 
letter  from  home.  She  wonders  what  her 
folks  are  doing  that  they  have  not  written 
to  her. 

— o — 

Roberta  Trask  had  to  wait  almost  two 
weeks  for  her  trunk  because  her  mother 
had  not  finished  making  her  new  clothes 
when  she  came  to  school. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE  . 

Reported  by  George  Drinville 
Henry  Barker  was  very  glad  to  get  here 
again. 

— o — 

Adolph  Renner  returned  to  school  on 
September  8. 

— o — 

Frank  Amann  looks  swell  since  he  return- 
ed to  school. 

— o — 

Alvin  Lien  is  a  new  boy  in  our  third 
grade    He  looks  very  bright. 

— o — 

John  Nagel  is  getting  as  fat  as  a  pig  since 
he  returned  to  school. 

— o — 

Leylan  Wood's  face  seems  to  be  brighter 
because  his  chum  Delos  Vandecar  is  here 
again. 

— o — 

Maybe  i^dwin  Seller  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Thomas  Edison,  our  great 
inventor.    He  is  trying  to  invent  things. 

— o — 

received  a  box  of  candy 
He  knew  that  it  was  sent 


Lewis  Howard 
from  his  mother, 
from  home. 


— o- 


Arthur  Thomas'  hair  is  very  long.  Maybe 
he  is  letting  it  grow  because  he  wants  to  be 
a  second  Sampson. 

— o — 

Fay  Nickerson  was  very  glad  to  return 
to  school.  He  was  also  glad  to  see  his 
chum  Walter  again. 

— o — 

Fulton  and  Walter  Herbold  are  much 
disappointed  that  Harry  went  to  Iowa.  We 
will  try  to  cheer  them  up. 

— o — 

Ole  Olbu  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock  because 
he  has  been  promoted  to  the  third  grade. 
Keep  up  the  good  work,  Ole. 

— o — 

Chester  Patrick  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  his  uncle.Frank  dieo  on  September  12. 
We  all  sympathize  with  him. 

— o — 

Floyd  Post  is  getting  very  tall.  If  he 
keeps  on  growing  he  may  sometime  be 
taller  than  George  Drinville. 

— o — 

William  Yaeger  is  often  called  "Chief" 
because  he  takes  the  little  boys  down  to  the 
base  ball  grounds  to  build  play  houses. 

— o — 

Clarence  Wilson  likes  carrots.  I  asked 
him  why  he  likes  them.  He  said,  because 
they  will  make  his  complexion  beautiful. 
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HOMESICK 


By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

Bometimes,  when  the  grind  of  the  city  beat 
on  my  heart 
i.ii<^e    a  brazen    hammer    with  terribl*' 
blows. 

1  think  of  a  lost  garden  I  knew  in  my  boy- 
hood, 

J^"'llled  with  the  scent  of  the  rose. 

And  sometime,  when  the  clamor  of  life 
seems  endless, 

And  my  soul  is  bowed  with  its  weight  of 
pain 

1  think  of  an  old,  still  apple  tree  in  blossom 
At  the  end  of  a  hawthorn  lane. 

Oh,  do  not  smile  at  such  simple  memories! 
They  keep  us  young,  they  keep  manheart 
right. 

And  sometime  we  will  all  go  back  contented 
To  a  Garden,    and  a  Tree,    in  a  place  of 
light. 


-o- 


REVIVE       CHAIR      CANING       IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  TOWNS 

(By  international  News  Service) 


Boston. — One  of  the  results  of  the  war  in 
New  England  has  been  a  tremendous  reival 
in  the  practice  of  "caning,"  as  making  cane 
seats  for  chairs  is  termed.  Prices  of  chairs 
have  risen  so  tremendously  that  the  general 
public  has  stopped  buying,  and  repairing  has 
been  the  general  order.  In  several  parts  ot 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  are  remants  of 
the  once  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  who 
now  thrive  by  doing  work  in  cane,  and 
during  the  past  year  they  have  reaped  a 
harvest.  In  York,  Me,  one  Indian  family 
boasts  the  first  automobile  owned  by  any 
member  of  the  tribe,  and  this  has  been 
secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  family  in 
the  caning  line. 

And  out  of  this  sudden  craze  for  caning, 
a  genuine  demand  for  manufactored  cane 
work  has  grown  up.  At  Gardner  one 
furniture  firm  now  has  nearly  100  hands 
doing  nothing  but  caning.  The  new  indus- 
try of  diagonal  cane  weaving  has  just  been 
started  at  Hubbadston,  with  23  women 
reporting.  Teachers  were  sent  from 
Gardner  to  give  them  instruction. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Reported  by  Louise  Neilsen. 


Ethel  Keeland  seems  glad  to  get  back  to 
school  and  she  is  quite  a  help  to  the  other 
girls. 

— o — 

Margaret  Dickerson  had  a  very  pleasant 
trip  back  to  school  this  fall  .  She  had  com- 
pany all  the  way  from  Kalispell. 


Sophia  Oppel  returned  to     school  Sep- 
tember twenty-ninth.  All  were  glad  to  see 
her  back  as  she  is  one  of  our  best  singers. 
— o — 

Louise  Neilsen,  who  comes  from  the 
Wisconsin  School,  has  taken  up  Braille  and 
is  now  able  to  read  her  lessons.  She  is  do- 
ing High  School  work. 

— o — 

Owing  to  thrashing,  Audrey  Mitchell  was 
late  in  returning;  she  did  not  get  in 
until  the  Twenty-third  of  September.  She 
has  grown  a  great  deal  this  summer  and 
looks  as  if  she  had  a  good  time. 

— o — 

Miss  Sorrells,  our  new  music  teacher,  has 
organized  two  classes  for  chorus  work. 
Both  the  Senior  and  Junior  Choruses  are 
doing  excellent  work  and  we  look  for  some 
good  programs  in  the  future. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Reported    by  Pat  Callahan 
This  year  we  had  seven  boys  who  came  in 
on  time.    Bert  Goodwin  and  Jacob  Roberts 
were  a  few  day's  late 

— o — 

Harold  Ferguson  received  a  card  from 
one  of  his  railroad  friends  and  was  very 
m  Tch  pleased  to  get  it. 

— o — 

Hugh  Shields  had  been  counting  the  days 
for  school  to  open  since  August  so  was 
among  the  first  here. 

— o — 

Frank  Heffern  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  come  over  in  a  car  this  fall;  a 
friend  of  his  father    brought  him  over. 

— o — 

Pat  Callahan  was  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    hear    Gov.     Cox.    He  is  now 
anrcious  for  Sen.  Harding  to  come  thru  here. 
— o — 

Ernest  Watt  is  enjoying  the  pleasant 
weather  and  the  swing.  He  spends  most 
of  his  spare  time  in  the  swing  at  the  back 
door. 

— o — 

Robert  Gohn  of  Virginia  City  is  one  of 
our  new  pupils.  He  has  taken  up  the 
work  with  interest  and  will  make  a  good 
student. 


ow  to  Live 

Worry  Less  and  Work  More 
Ride    Less  and  Walk  More 
Frown  Less  and  Smile  More 
Drink  Less  and  Breathe  More 
Eat  Less  and  Chew  More 
Waste  Less  and  Save  More 
Preach  Less  and  Do  More 

— Exchange. 


Fage  s 
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BY  MISS  SADIE  LILLARD. 


AUTUMN  COLORS 

What  are  the  colors  can  any  one  tell 
That  Autumn  loves  best  of  all? 
The  rosy  red  of  the  apple  fair, 
The  rasset  green  of  a  juicy  pear 
That  grows  by  the  garden  wall. 

And  Autumn  loves  all  the  colors  so  gay, 
That  paint  the  dying  leaves 
For  some  are  yellow  as  shining  gold. 
And  some  are  crimson  as  poppies  bold 
Some  brown  as  the  harvest  sheaves. 

Flowers  that  now  in  the  garden  awake 
In  beautiful  shades  are  drest. 
Some  blue  and  yellow,  or  red  and  brown. 
Or  pink  and  white  for  a  flower  gown — 
These  tints  Autumn  loves  the  best. 

— Selected. 

 o  

COLUMBUS 

When  Columbus  was  a  little  boy  he  lived 
in  a  beautiful  country  across  the  waters. 
He  loved  the  sea  so  much  that  his  father 
sent  him  to  school  to  learn  to  be  a  sailor. 
He  drew  many  maps. 

At  this  time  people  were  afraid  to  go  on 
the  ocean  because  they  thought  dreadful 
monsters  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Columbus  was  not  afraid  of  the  sea,  but 
said,  "If  I  had  a  ship  I  would  sail  across  the 
ocean:  but  no  one  will  help  me." 

A  kind  monk  asked  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain  to  give  him  a  ship.  Queen  Isabella 
believed  in  Columbus  and  said  that  she 
Avould  help  him  even  if  she  had  to  sell  her 
jewels. 

So  she  fitted  up  a  small  ship  for  Columbus 
and  he  started  on  his  long  voyage. 

He  sailed  for  a  long,  long  time  before  he 
saw  land.  Columbus  and  the  men  with  him 
were  very  glad  when  they  reached  the  land. 

It  was  October  12,  1492  that  Columbus 
found  this  new  land. 

It  was  called   . 

— Adapted. 

 o  

THE  PET  PIG 

Leo  had  a  little  whit6  pig.  His  father 
gave  it  to  him.  He  made  a  pet  of  the  little 
pig  and  fed  it  apples  and  corn.  The  little 
pig  loved  Leo.  It  would  follow  him  around 
the  barnyard. 

One  dav  it  crawled  under  the  barn-yard 
fence  and  followed  Leo  down  the  street. 
Every  one  laughed  to  see  the  pig  following 
Leo. 

In  the  fall  Leo  needed  some  new  shoes  to 


wear  to  school.  He  told  his  father  he 
would  sell  his  little  pig  and  buy  the  shoes. 

So  a  man  bought  the  pig  and  drove  it  five 
miles  in  his  wagon  to  his  home. 

The  little  pig  did  not  like  its  new  home. 
It  ran  away  and  walked  the  five  miles  back 
to  the  farm. 

Leo  was  surprised  to  see  his  pet  pig  in  the 
barn  yard  the  next  morning.  Do  you  not 
think  the  little  pig  was  smart  to  find  its 
way  back  home? 

 o  

THE  CHIMPANZEE 

In  a  zoo  in  the  city  there  were  many 
monkeys.  There  was  one  big  chimpanzee 
in  a  cage.  Every  day  at  four  o'clock  a  man 
came  to  the  cage  and  put  a  table  and  chair 
in  It.  Then  the  chimpanzee  would  sit  at 
the  table  and  have  a  lunch.  He  drank 
coffee  out  of  a  cup  and  ate  a  sandwich. 
After  he  had  finished  eaung  he  always 
smoked  a  cigar.  He  looked  very  funny 
smoking  and  the  people  laughed  at  him. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  monkey? 

 o  

CHESTNUTTING 

One  day  in  October,  John  and  lames 
went  to  the  woods  to  gather  nuts.  John 
had  a  nice  dog  named  Rover.  Ho  took 
Rover  with  them. 

Rover  was  very  happy,  fie  jumped  a- 
round  the  boys  and  wagged  his  tail.  John 
tied  a  small  basket  to  Rover's  collar.  By 
and  by  they  came  to  the  woods.  Then  John 
and  James  threw  sticks  up  into  the  trees 
and  knocked  off  the  nuts.  The  boys  pick- 
ed up  the  nuts  and  put  them  into  Rover's 
basket.  When  the  basket  was  full  they 
went  home.  Rover  walked  along  very 
carefully.  He  did  not  spill  any  of  the  nuts. 
He  was  very  proud  to  help  the  boys. 

Boys  and  girls  gather    nuts  in    the  fall. 

—Ex. 

 o  

WHAT  JOSEPH  BOUGHT 

Joseph  went  to  the  store.  He  bought 
something.  It  had  two  blades.  It  was  very 
sharp.  Joseph  could  open  and  shut  the 
blades.  He  cut  his  finger  with  it.  His 
finger  bled.  It  hurt  him  very  much  and  he 
cried. 

What  did  Joseph  buy? 

 o  . 

AN  ACROSTIC 

F — rest  and  fun, 

A — pples  red 

L — eaves  below 

L — eaves  o'ver  head — 

All  together  make  the  Fall — 

Dearest  season  of  them  all! 

— Selected. 


Regu  1  ations  Concerning 
Admission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and 
Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  children 
of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 
who,  owing  to  some  physical  or  mental 
affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an  education 
in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficated  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  conducted 
strictly  as  an  educational  institution  and  is 
a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  whore  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessarv 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  district  where  such 
person  resides  upon  application  of  any 
relative '  or  friend  or  any  officer  of  the 
county  where  said  person  resides  shall,  if 
he  deem  the  person  a  proper  subject,  make 
an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the 
President  of  said  school,  who  shall  then 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  and  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter  annually  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  allow  and  pay  the 
same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies  but  can  not  pay  travel- 
ing expense  to  and  from  the  school  or  for 
any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christmas, 
and  pupils  are  not  ahewed  to  go  home 
unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from'  the  Instit  i- 
tion  for  inability  to  receive  instruction,  from 
sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  continued 
misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil 
has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such 
pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade  unless, 
in  the  judgement  of  the  President,  the 
change  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pu-'ils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana. 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 


FRUITS 

GROCERIES 
DRY  GOODS 
FOOTWEAR 
HATS 
NOTIONS 
HAY 
GRAIN 
HARDWARE 
COAL 

REASONALE  PRICES 
COURTEOUS  ATTENTION 
PROMPT  SERVICE 

SHATTUCK 
COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 


i  UVERY  &  FEED 
STABLE 


m 
m 
m 
m 

m 


m 
m 
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Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  Everything  F'irst 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  sur- 
rounding    towns  and 

Camps. 
Horses     Boarded     by  the 
Week  and   Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  vSERVICE 


m 


m 
m 
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1  CO.  HANSEN 


TAKE  NO  CHANCE 


It's  advisable  to  keep 
away  from  unreliable 
places  and  buy  only  where 
you  can  depend  on  what 
you  get,  at  reasonable 
prices.  No  cutting  for 
cheapness.  Our  reput- 
ation must  be  maintained, 
so  we  always  supply  the 
oest. 

BEEF,       PORK,  VEAL 

MUTTON,  HAMS, 
BACON,  POULTRY, 
FRESH  FISH 


w 

w 
w 
w 


UP  -  TO  -  DATE 


MERCHANDISE  ? 


TAYLOR  and  WALLIN 

PROPRIETORS. 


J  w 


New  and  Nifty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 

Furnishings. 
Ladies,   Misses,    Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps. 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

Staple    and  Fancy 

Groceries. 
Aluminum,      China  and 
Tinware   Shelf  Hardware 
and  Cutlery. 
Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 
Fresh    Fruit    in  season. 
Come    and    examine  the 
Goods. 


Maguire's      i  |    WN.  STEELE  &  CO. 


Yj  phone  No.  16  BELL 


J.  A.  RiEDEL 


Druggist    and  Optician 


Eoulder,  Montana 


